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THE DUALISM OF MIND 


PISTEMOLOGICAL theory has been plagued by two essential 
dualisms: (1) epistemological dualism, which divides the 
knowing process into two factors, mental events and physical 
stimuli, with the former representing, in some fashion, the latter; 
and (2) ontological dualism, which divides the real into the mental 
and the physical. Theory of knowledge has usually concerned 
itself primarily with these two problems, modern philosophy of 
knowledge being characterized by a general revolt against dualism, 
or by an attempt to patch up the edifice. Phenomenalism repre- 
sents the former, while the sense-datum theories exemplify the 
attempt to revamp the dualistic thesis. Ever since the time of 
Robert Boyle and the Royal Society, modern science has placed 
itself on the side of dualism, although very few scientists have been 
concerned with the special problems of epistemology. The dualism 
upon which science has centered its attention has been a dualism 
within the physical world, the split between observable and un- 
observable aspects of that world. Boyle and Locke believed that 
some of our knowledge of physicality was real, in the sense that 
the primary qualities, although mediated via ideas, were actual 
qualities of the physical real; but both men also accepted the 
corpuscularian hypothesis about matter and the genesis of sensa- 
tion, the hypothesis which posits as a fundamental causal factor in 
nature unobservable particles. The problems associated with 
theory of knowledge, as applied to the external world, take their 
rise from this split within the physical real. A dualism of ex- 
ternal knowledge could arise even if we viewed the physical world 
as being exhausted by its surface qualities: we could hold to a rep- 
resentative theory of knowledge via ideas even though we rejected 
physical or ontological dualism. Phenomenalism has attempted to 
take this position while at the same time dispensing with repre- 
sentative media. The problems of knowledge in this area would 
be much less difficult if the choice were one between a phenomenal- 
ism without or a phenomenalism with representation; but since 
modern science, with its atomic theory of matter, lends credibility 
to a dualistic conception of physicality itself, the opposition be- 
tween phenomenalism and dualism becomes very sharp and the 
issues more difficult to resolve. 
Somewhat the same considerations pertain as well to mind and 
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mental events. So long as we interpret mind as a complex phe- 
nomenon with at least two levels—the level of perceptions or quali- 
ties and a substrate, of conscious and subconscious—we incur the 
difficulties of relating the two levels both causally and epistemologi- 
eally. Knowledge of self or mind is more involved and difficult 
when mind and self are taken dualistically, as involving two funda- 
mental factors. Modern philosophy since the time of Locke hag of 
course been characterized by the attempt to move away from these 
special difficulties, which were felt to be pseudo-problems ep. 
couraged by certain verbal confusions. Just as physical theory 
was made, by some, to seem interpretable on the phenomenal level, 
through operationalism, positivism, phenomenalism, ete.—a junking 
of all transempirical factors under the impetus first of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, then of Kant—so theories of mind and self 
in the modern period have been concerned to follow suit through 
behavioristic analyses. Substance was taken to be non-empirical 
because it was either inferred or postulated for purposes of uniting 
the conglomerate of sensations into a whole; it was not a directly 
experienceable factor. Introspection as a special avenue of knowl- 
edge of the private self was replaced by observation of overt be- 
havior. Monism was substituted within mind for the older dual- 
ism. Man, as it were, was viewed as wearing his mind on his face. 
More recent writers, such as G. H. Mead, Merleau-Ponty, and 
Gilbert Ryle, have changed the behavioristic idiom so that man 
is said to carry his mind in his speech. What constitutes the evi- 
dence for mind—at least as viewed by another observer—has been 
taken as characterizing mind. 

For Mead, the gesture is a tool for social adjustment while at 
the same time the defining mark of mind. It is through communi- 
cation that we become aware of our own existence. Thinking be- 
comes the internalized gesture. 


The internalization in our experience of the external conversations of 
gestures which we carry on with other individuals in the social process is the 
essence of thinking; and the gestures thus internalized are significant symbols 
because they have the same meanings for all individual members of the given 
society or social group. . . . [Mind, Self, and Society, p. 47.] 





Thus, minds must not be assumed to exist before the social process 
of communication, but to be products of this process (p. 50). 
Similarly, meaning is one way in which we adjust to our environ- 
ment. It is not a psychical state, ‘‘a state of consciousness or . . . 
a set of organized relations existing or subsisting mentally outside 
the field of experience into which they enter’’ (p. 78). ‘‘Meaning 
is thus a development of something objectively there as a relation 
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between certain phases of the social act ; it is not a psychical addition 
to that act and it is not an ‘idea’ as traditionally conceived’’ 
(p. 75). 

In the same vein, Merleau-Ponty conceives of language as being 
conditioned by thought, which for him as for Mead is largely a social 
product. The identification of thought and language is more explicit 
in Merleau-Ponty, suggesting many parallels with Ryle’s analysis. 
For Merleau-Ponty, thought tends towards expression as its comple- 
tion. ‘‘Une pensée qui se contenterait d’exister pour soi, hors des 
génes de la parole et de la communication, aussit6t apparue tomber- 
ait 4 l’inconscience, ce qui revient 4 dire qu’elle n’existerait pas 
méme pour soi’? (Phénoménologre de la Perception, p. 206). Our 
own thinking is revealed to us through our interior or exterior 
speech. The apprehension of objects consists in the naming of ob- 
jects. To say, e.g., ‘this is a table,’’ does not involve a concept of 
“table’’ in my mind under which I subsume or class the object and 
with which the word ‘‘object’’ is frequently associated. The word 
carries the meaning and in predicating it of an object I have appre- 
hended the object (p. 207). ‘‘Ainsi, la parole, chez celui qui parle, 
ne traduit pas une pensée déja faite, mais 1’accomplit’’ (p. 207).1 
In fact, there is no clear-cut relation of sign-interpretant between 
language and thought. Language does not announce the thought 
as smoke announces fire. The speech of the orator is the thought 
of the orator: ‘‘en réalité elles sont enveloppées 1’une dans 1’autre, 
le sens est pris dans la parole et la parole est 1’existence extérieure 
du sens’’ (p. 212). Language carries with it, through the tone of 
the speaker, the meaning which we grasp. Communication itself 
is made possible by this fact (p. 208). Words are able to be the 
vehicles of thought and thought can be expressed through words 
only if ‘‘les paroles sont par elles-mémes un texte compréhensible 
et si la parole posséde une puissance de signification qui lui soit 
propre’’ (p. 212). This aspect of language appears most readily 
in art, where the language takes on a life of its own, a life integral 
to the thought being expressed. 


La pensée et 1’expression se constituent donc simultanément, lorsque notre 
acquis culturel se mobilise au service de cette loi inconnue, comme notre corps 
soudain se préte 4 un geste nouveau dans 1’acquisition de l’habitude. La 
parole est un véritable geste et elle contient son sens comme le geste contient 


le sien. [Pp. 213-214.] 


1 This refers to primary and not to secondary speech. ‘‘TIl y a lieu, bien 
entendu, de distinguer une parole authentique, qui formule pour la premiére 
fois, et une expression seconde, une parole sur des paroles, qui fait 1’ordinaire 
du langage empirique. Seule la premiére est identique 4 la pensée’’ (p. 
207, n. 2). 
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Speech is a gesture, as Mead also claimed; its signification is a world, 
It does not express a hidden thought, a ‘‘ghost in the machine,”’ 
as Ryle has called it. I do not have to analyze the angry gesture, 
for I read the anger in the gesture. The gesture does not make me 
think of anger—the gesture is the anger. Speech does not carry 
a meaning which it represents. Hence, understanding does not 
have to probe behind speech to hidden meanings; the spectator 
merely has to relive the import of the gesture, has to find the 
gesture meaningful in terms of his own experience. Language does 
not have an interior which is closed to public view. ‘‘Qu’exprime 
donc le langage, s’il n’exprime pas des pensées? II présente on 
plutét il est la prise de position de sujet dans le monde de ses sig. 
nifications’’ (p. 225). Formal languages, then, constructed by a 
process of pretended purification, can at best be only a makeshift 
thing, cold, inhuman, and lifeless. The first stages of language 
must be looked for in ‘‘la gesticulation émotionnelle par laquelle 
l’homme superpose au monde donné le monde selon 1’homme” 
(p. 219). 

In his formulation of the same position in The Concept of Mind, 
Ryle does not have anything to say directly about the relation 
between language and thought, although his entire venture is 
concerned with the logic of mental conduct words. His position 
is strikingly analogous to that of Merleau-Ponty on the denial of 
any double-aspect theory of mind and body. Whereas Merleav- 
Ponty is concerned with showing the intimacy between thought and 
language, Ryle is concerned with all types of mental behavior which 
we refer to or can refer to in our language. Language and thought 
do not become identified in Merleau-Ponty’s sense, but language 
does become for Ryle one of the more important avenues of informa- 
tion for us about mind, even (as for Mead) about our own minds. 
Language is one of our most dominant overt activities and overt 
activities for Ryle are not clues ‘‘to the workings of minds; they are 
those workings’’ (p. 58). But running throughout Ryle’s book 
there is the fundamental error of taking what is evidence for mind 
as being synonymous with mind. All semblance of the two-world 
theory which he is combatting must be removed. Thus, he says 
that ‘‘Knowing a tune just is being able to do some such things 
as recognize and follow it, produce it, detect errors in the playing 
of it and go through it in one’s head. . . Doing such things s 
thinking how the tune goes’’ (p. 269). Similarly, the mimicry 
of the clown is the thought the clown has. But it can very well 
be argued that before the clown can mimic he has to know, recall, 
or guess concerning that which he mimics. The act of mimicry 
could not possibly be the thought of that which is mimicked. The 
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process may not be ‘‘tandem,’’ as Ryle likes to label the dualist’s 
thesis, but it is surely two-fold. We tell the difference between 
the clown and the automaton by asking questions, as Ryle says, but 
the act and the replies do not make the difference. The evidence 
by means of which we detect mental activity should not be taken 
as the thought itself. We can learn much about the mental life 
of any given individual by attending to his speech, watching his 
actions, listening to his private musings; but to identify thought 
with any or all of these means of access seems to be the dominant 
exaggeration characteristic of Mead, Merleau-Ponty, and Ryle. 

Some of this exaggeration has been recognized by other mem- 
bers of the British school who have shown a chariness towards ac- 
eepting such a phenomenalism of mind. Aaron has recently argued 
that even from a linguistic standpoint, first personal pronoun 
statements (what he terms ‘‘psi-statements’’) provide a class by 
themselves, not reducible to statements in the third person.? J. N. 
Findlay argues that ‘‘two stories’’ are required to describe human 
behavior, one relating to our own feelings, the other to our physical 
action. There is good evidence, he believes, that these two strands 
are interlinked. He objects to Ryle’s analysis on the grounds 
that he has only told one of the stories. We are bi-polar or 
amphibious persons with feet in two realms. ‘‘I see no reason, 
therefore, for saying anything but that I am a single but two-sided 
person having an outward and an inward history.’’* John Wisdom 
argues in the same vein by pointing out that ‘‘the peculiarity of 
the soul is not that it is visible to none but that it is visible only 
to one.’’* Each of us is in a special position to make statements 
about himself, and the verification of statements about inner feel- 
ings is of a nature different from that of statements about overt 
actions. Wisdom’s conclusion has been supported from the side 
of psychology by J. G. Miller who insists that the objective tests for 
consciousness do not constitute the definitive tests. ‘‘Introspec- 
tion gives the incontrovertible evidence of consciousness .. . or 
unconsciousness . . . but this evidence is concealed from the world 
in the ‘privacy’ of the individual.’’> Wisdom has more recently 
put the point in the following manner: 


It is senseless to talk of knowing that a thing has electricity in it without 
knowing this from what we misleadingly call the effects of electricity. But 
it is not in the same way senseless to talk of knowing that a man has anger 


_ 2¢¢Dispensing with Mind,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1952, p. 241, 

3‘‘Linguistie Approach to Psycho-Physics,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1951, p. 60. 
4‘¢The Concept of Mind,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1951, p. 195. 

5 Unconsciousness, John Wiley and Sons, 1942, p. 294. 
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in his heart without knowing this from the effects of the anger. For the 
man himself does this.6 

































Findlay and Wisdom do not write to reinstate mind-body dualism, 
but only to show that the easy monism of Ryle (and we could add 
of Mead and Merleau-Ponty)—a monism within mind itself—yj]] 
not do, that some sort of double nature is involved between the 
various components of mind. Even Ryle has recently retreated 
from his radical monism by pointing out that language is no special 
revealer of thought. 


I have tried to show that there can be thinking where there is no talking and 
no attempt to talk; that a person can have thought something out but not be 
ready or even able to tell what he has decided; that there can be thinking 
in which verbal expressions, though worked upon or worked for, are not worked 
with; that thinking can embody the occurrences of hosts of things other than 
linguistic expressions and also other than symbols.? 


Ryle would not, I am sure, admit that he has departed from 
his dispositional analysis of mental conduct words, but the broaden- 
ing of the ways in which thought does take place, even thought 
which cannot be expressed, points toward a modification of his 
original thesis. He would never say that there are two processes 
going on in any of these thought-modes, ene mental, the other 
physical, but he is apparently now willing to recognize that some 
modes of thought are private and even partially veiled from the 
person who has them. Mind-body dualism is still rejected, but a 
dualism within mind is now allowed. Price has indicated an even 
more penetrating analysis of the full nature of thought and hence 
of mind by writing in a recent essay that ‘‘the really important 
work of thinking is very often done below the threshold of con- 
sciousness. It is almost as if one were consulting a daemon or 
an oracle.’’ § 

Ryle’s original fear, the enemy whom he wished to defeat, was 
the ‘‘ghost in the machine,’’ the ‘‘tandem driver’’ who mythically | 





works in unison with the overt activity of the individual. He ob- 
jected to the idea that there is a double activity, one accessible to 
public view, the other totally private. But whether we wish to 
champion the tandem theory or not, we seem driven to recognize 
that there is a difference between certain modes of thought which 
are private and internal to the thinker, and others which are public, 





6 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, Blackwell, 1953, p. 257. 

7‘*Symposium on Thinking and Language,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., Suppl. 
Vol. XXV, pp. 80-81. 

8 ‘¢Remarks on the Symposium on Thinking and Language,’’ Proc. Arist. 
Soc., Vol. LI, p. 335. Cf. his Thinking and Experience, where the pre-conscious 
levels of thought are developed in more detail, especially Chapter IT and p. 242. 
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overt expressions. The latter may not be expressions of something 
else called thought—although this can still be debated—but the 
former are not even always open to our own private inspection. 
In fact, some modes of thought are observable by an outside ob- 
server first, and only later, after having been called to our attention, 
observable and recognizable by us; the help of a psychiatrist is 
often required before we are able to recognize and deal with these 
thoughts of ours thus hidden in the unconscious. The whole area 
of the unconscious constitutes a very special and private mode of 
mental activity. We have grown suspicious of the term ‘‘uncon- 
scious’? because of its usual connection with substance theories of 
mind, which are now discredited. We tend to think of ‘‘ unconscious 
mental events as behind, below, deeper down than, the conscious 
ones as there are deeper and deeper depths in a stream. ... We 
are at once dominated by the model of the stream and the ghost, 
and yet unconscious of its power.’’® Freud’s use of ‘‘unconscious’’ 
admittedly had a substantival character about it, but we need not 
posit a substance theory of mind in order to make unconscious 
phenomena important and relevant for epistemological problems. 
Miller has distinguished sixteen different meanings of the term 
“unconscious,’’ only one of which refers to the psychoanalytic 
meaning.° Whatever be our final view of the nature of mind, 
it will have to recognize the complex character of mental events. 
Conscious and unconscious activity work now in harmony, now in 
discord, to eventuate in the behavioral complexities of ordinary 
life. The very workings of this elaborate machinery of conscious 
and unconscious much resemble the ghost in the machine which 
Ryle tried to exorcise, for, with many conscious thoughts and ac- 
tivities, the unconscious areas of our minds are busy cataloguing 
and sorting these thoughts in terms of the special relations they 
have to the minds’ own interests. What is done with the conscious 
thoughts and the past experiences of the individual by his uncon- 
scious determines in very precise ways the future conscious thoughts 
and activities of that individual. Thus, we could say with legiti- 
macy that our overt activities are in many instances expressions 
(although often involved and complex) of a hidden, inner thought, 
even of a thought hidden from ourselves at the moment. 

The findings of depth psychology seem to indicate that there are 
levels of thought, from the very special inner or ‘‘deep’’ level of 
the unconscious, to more conscious but still inner levels, and finally 
to Ryle’s multiple forms of overt activity. Even from a physio- 


® John Wisdom, Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, p. 279. 
10 Unconsciousness, Chapter I. 
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logical point of view, this conclusion finds its exemplification. The 
central nervous system 


is capable of being organized to operate at various levels. Each level has its 
own threshold, and impulses which reach one may not be able to push on to 
another. Wherever in the system at the moment is the greatest Vigilanee, 
there is the control of discrimination, and from the point of view of that 
eriterion, the locus of consciousness.11 


The result of this physiological mechanism is that there is a 


hierarchy of levels of behavioral organization dependent upon a similar neural 
functional stratification. The organism may operate normally at the dis. 
eriminatory level and still be unable to function at the verbal level. It may 
be attentive and yet be unable to remember.12 


Each of the various levels of behavioral organization embodies 
thought and constitutes a mode of thought. The recognition of 
these levels of thought and of the validity of the unconscious does 
not mean we have to accept a radical bifurcation of mind and 
body or of man and nature, since the kind of analysis presented by 
Mead or Merleau-Ponty makes it necessary to recognize a firm 
continuity between these two realms. The genesis of mind and 
self may very well take the Meadian form of arising out of aware‘ 
ness of others in society, and may initially constitute an internali- 
zation of social signs. But neither the genesis nor the evidence 
for mind should be identified with mind. 


JOHN W. YOLTON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





ON JUSTIFICATION AND COMMITMENT * 


HE idea of justification is one of the keys to normative ethics. 
To say of some act that it is right, warranted, or valid, is to 
say that it is justified. To predicate goodness of something is to 
hold its approval justified. To describe an act as obligatory is to 
say not only that it is justified but also that there is no feasible 
alternative equally justified. Understanding justification, then, 
we are in a position to unlock some of the rustiest and most heavily- 
bolted doors in ethical theory. I want, in what follows, to propose 
an interpretation of this key idea. 
What we ordinarily may be said to justify, strictly, are actions, 
11 Miller, op. cit., p. 113. 
12 Tbid., p. 296. 
1 Read before the Harvard Philosophical Club on February 19, 1953. I 


wish to thank Professor N. Goodman, Mr. A. N. Chomsky, and Mr. S. Morgen- 
besser for helpful comments. 
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deliberate moves, controllable act-patterns, items of our behavior 
for which we are responsible. Indeed, justification does not apply 
to anything for which no one is responsible, while to be responsible 
for something is just to be subject to the demand for its justifica- 
tion. Since what we are, strictly, responsible for is our controllable 
behavior, what we are called upon to justify is such behavior. The 
apparent exception as regards the justification of cognitive state- 
ments is a real exception only if we split cognition from action, 
and deny that belief, affirmation, and assertion are kinds of de- 
liberate behavior, for which we are responsible. As a matter of 
fact, a study of the justification of cognitive belief, affirmation, or 
sentence-acceptance turns out to be illuminating for all cases of 
justification. 

How then do we justify the acceptance of some sentence, A? 
Coherence of A with some system of sentences, in the sense of de- 
rivability or inclusion within the system, is not sufficient, for the 
negation of A is also coherent with some system, though the sys- 
tems with which A and — A, respectively, are coherent are mutu- 
ally incompatible, if consistent. Clearly we need some way of 
choosing, among internally coherent but mutually incompatible 
systems, one which is to serve as a standard system. The corre- 
spondence of A with fact is equally unsatisfactory as a description 
of what is essential to cognitive justification. It is unclear what 
it means for a statement to correspond with fact; moreover, no 
matter how we agree to understand it, it is not likely to be sufficient 
either, for the most conscientiously corresponding statement has 
systematic import, i.e., is subject to withdrawal under pressure 
from incompatible sister statements which we happen to be inter- 
ested in saving. Somehow, it seems, we need to supplement co- 
herence with correspondence in such a way that correspondence 
will select a standard system which will, in turn, represent just 
those sentences with which A must come to terms, or cohere. 

A proposal for doing just this was recently suggested by Pro- 
fessor Goodman in another connection, during the course of a dis- 
cussion of empirical certainty.2 Agreeing with Professor Lewis 
that probability with respect to certain premises is never sufficient 
to render any sentence credible, Goodman argues that no sentence 
need nevertheless be certain; it need only have some degree of 
underived or initial credibility. The correspondence factor, that 
is, may be minimally conceived as some degree of initial credibility 
attaching to sentences. Yet no sentence is ever immune from 


2N. Goodman, ‘‘Sense and Certainty,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXI 
(April 1952), pp. 160-167. 
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withdrawal, or, what amounts to the same thing, is a necessarily 
fixed description of any particular fact of experience. Thus, the 
sentence ‘‘There is now a sheet of paper before me’’ is highly 
credible but may be replaced, if need arises, by any of a number 
of other sentences with lower initial credibility, provided there és 
total gain. Choice among internally coherent, mutually incom. 
patible systems is accomplished, that is, by noting which of them 
maximizes initial credibility. The justification for accepting A 
at a given time may now be made not on the grounds of its own 
initial credibility, nor of some unspecified coherence, but on the 
basis of its coherence with the system which maximizes initial 
credibility at that time, while, together with its sister sentences, A 
indirectly controls the choice of this standard system. Circularity 
is avoided because, whereas it is each single sentence which is 
judged by coherence, it is the totality of sentences which exercises 
control by correspondence, or initial credibility. 

An example or two may help to clarify this conception. Sup- 
pose we have two incompatible sentences differing in initial credi- 
bility, both independent of our heretofore standard system, both 
seeking entry to the system. Our choice will go to the sentence 
with higher initial credibility, not by consideration of these two 
sentences alone, but by anticipation of systematic effect, i.e., be- 
cause the opposite choice would mean a lower total credibility value 
for our standard system. 

Of course, since no sentence is a necessary deutision of a 
given experience, neither are we ever limited to just two alterna- 
tives. We may have an indefinite number of applicants vying for 
entry to the system. We may, if we like, consider every sentence 
as a candidate for inclusion, since every sentence may trivially be 
said to have some degree, perhaps zero, or a negative value, of 
initial credibility. As initial credibility rises, the temptation to 
add to our total credibility by a simple inclusion of the sentence 
increases. But no matter how urgent it becomes, it is counterbal- 
anced by the demand that the total system must not be lowered in 
credibility by the repercussions of such inclusion. Whether, then, 
we consider two or an indefinite number of candidates for inclusion, 
systematic consequences for total credibility are dominant in our 
inclusion-policy. 

Not only are all sentences short of certainty, but the degree of 
their initial credibility is subject to change over time. Let us 
take, as a simplified illustration of such change, a case of systematic 
overhauling precipitated by a disconfirming crucial experiment. 
At time t,, before the experiment, one of the sentences, Z, deduc- 
tively entailed by a given theory and hence part of the system in- 
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cluding it, has a given degree of initial credibility. At time t,, 
following the experiment, — Z jumps high in credibility, while Z 
drops drastically. The resulting choice is often a complicated one. 
Including the negate and revising the system internally may in- 
erease the latter’s credibility in this area, but has repercussions 
in other areas where accompanying theoretical revision, in the in- 
terests of coherence, demands a reshuffling of sentences. In addi- 
tion, pragmatic factors of inertia, convenience, and simplicity must 
be taken into account. It is clear, nevertheless, that if maintaining 
the system intact jeopardizes its total credibility, a drastic over- 
hauling is indicated. Now, a systematic overhauling, though 
heightening the total credibility, may oust some sentences with 
higher initial credibilities in favor of counterparts with lower. 
The acceptance of the latter is justified clearly not on the basis of 
their own isolated merits but rather on the basis of their systematic 
connections. : 

Summing up the discussion so far, then, we jutisfy the ac- 
ceptance of A at time ¢ by showing that A belongs to the maximally 
credible system of sentences at time ¢; we justify accepting a par- 
ticular system at time ¢ by showing that its total credibility value 
at time ¢ is not less than that of any of its contemporary rivals. 
Since A exercises partial control over choice of the standard sys- 
tem, moreover, its coherence with the latter must not be construed 
as a passive meshing with any systematic status quo. A may fail 
to cohere with the accepted system at a given time, and help to 
force a drastic overhauling and a change in system-acceptance. 

So far I have spoken of the justification of sentence-acceptances 
and of system-acceptances, and have used the notion of coherence 
rather uncritically. It may be said, however, that the coherence- 
rules of a system, though not themselves systematic sentences but 
rather extra-systematic devices, need justification for their ac- 
ceptance as well, since they exercise some control over admission 
of sentences. As Professor Quine points out, though they may be 
altered reluctantly or perhaps never, they are theoretically always 
subject to modification. Our examples show just how changes in 
the requirements of coherence might be useful. We spoke of choice 
among incompatible sentences or systems. Now a weakening of 
the rules of incompatibility might always be made in such a way 
as to eliminate the need for choice, and enable us to dispose of all 
such problems trivially, were it not for the fact that we have com- 
punctions about changing rules. Now the fact that these com- 
punctions operate to prevent our solving all problems by weaken- 
ing the rules of the game, though we may solve some of our problems 
in this way, shows that rule-acceptance requires justification too, 
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that rules are rationally controlled though credibility is inappli- 
cable to them. 

I think that pragmatic considerations are as relevant here as 
elsewhere. Some rules are more habitual, seem more natural, more 
economical of effort than others. However, I think that for rules 
as well as systems, initial sentence-credibility exercises considerable 
control. If one set of rules, roughly speaking, admits fewer low- 
credibility sentences than another, it is preferable, other things 
being equal. Abandoning a given coherence requirement, for ex- 
ample, to accommodate two erstwhile incompatible sentences we 
should like to save, we may lower the total credibility value of our 
system by admitting a host of undesirable sentences otherwise ex- 
cluded. Thus, rules may be said to be justified to the degree in 
which they maximize credibility in the systems in which they are 
applied. 

It will be recalled that I began by limiting the notion of justi- 
fiedness to deliberate, responsible behavior. Now I should not like 
to be misunderstood as denying that, in ordinary discourse, we 
often do speak of justifying sentences, or, for that matter, of being 
responsible for some object, situation, or other non-behavioral 
entity. I am suggesting, however, that this mode of speech is an 
extension, that we are, strictly speaking, not responsible for the 
situation, but for our behavior in bringing it about or preserving 
it; that we, correspondingly, do not justify sentences, but rather 
sentence-acceptances. Independent evidence for this suggestion is, 
perhaps, afforded by the fact that, even in ordinary discourse, we 
do not speak of responsibility for anything to which our action is 
considered to lack the appropriate relation of bringing about, con- 
tributing toward, or helping to preserve. 

As a matter of fact, this suggestion accords well with familiar 
ethical tradition. Together with responsibility for our controllable, 
deliberate behavior go sanctions directed toward a selective nur- 
turing of some kinds of action as over against others ; responsibility 
of the agent derives its meaning from the significance of certain 
of his actions. If I am right in supposing that we may not prop- 
erly be said to justify anything which imposes no responsibility, 
then only our deliberate behavior is properly justifiable, while 
apparently contrary locutions may be construed as extensions. 
The parallelism is strengthened by our speaking, ordinarily, not 
only of the justifiedness of some entity simply, but also of an 
agent’s justifiedness in performing some act, just as we speak of 
an agent’s responsibility for some act. 

Justification is, then, I should say, in every case applied to 
behavior, because we are vitally interested in the control of be- 
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havior and the classification which facilitates control. Interested 
in controlling the future history of sentence-acceptance, we justify 
sentence-acceptances, not sentences. Understandably, however, we 
extend the notion of justification to the latter because of their close 
relations to sentence-acceptances. Some reflections on these rela- 
tions will perhaps serve to clarify the present conception. 

Aceording to our previous discussion, the acceptance of A at 
time ¢ is justified if A belongs to the maximally credible system of 
sentences at time ¢. Now it is obviously not necessary that, for 
every sentence, S, which belongs to this system, there should in 
actual historical fact be an S-acceptance, though every sentence- 
acceptance involves a sentence. . Thus, we can refer to any actual 
sentence-acceptance by reference to a corresponding sentence, al- 
though not conversely, even for sentences included in the maximally 
eredible set. Furthermore, if inclusion in this set be termed 
‘“‘eroundedness,’’ then justifying an acceptance will always in- 
volve reference to a corresponding, grounded sentence, while show- 
ing that a sentence is grounded will not always imply that there 
is, in point of fact, a corresponding, justified acceptance. Justifi- 
cation, then, should be distinguished from groundedness, and re- 
served for application to behavioral entities. Since each act of 
justified sentence-acceptance is, however, connected to a grounded 
sentence, we may refer to each act by way of its associated sentence, 
while the utility of such reference, as contrasted with an inde- 
pendent psychological description of the act, is a precision, a spec- 
ificity, a stability otherwise unattainable. The transfer of the 
notion of justification from affirmations to sentences is, then, reason- 
able, convenient, and harmless for the most part. 

I have, however, dwelt at some length upon this apparently 
unimportant point because the close connection between sentence- 
grounding and affirmation-justification has led to understandable 
confusion of the two, and has caused considerable trouble in the 
study of ethical and legal justification. On the one hand, those 
anxious to avoid subjectivism in ethics and to treat ethics cog- 
nitively seek a general notion of justification in terms of sentences. 
Just as science justifies sentences, so, it is thought, ethics must 
justify sentences if it is to be objective. On the other hand, op- 
ponents of this position, in an effort to account for the tie-up of 
ethics with action and to deny this parallelism with science, feel 
that they must deny ethical objectivity altogether, as well as the 
cognitive nature of ethical judgment. The first group says, in 
effect, ‘‘If ethics is to be objective, its goal must be a system of 
justified sentences.’’ The second group retorts, in effect, ‘‘Since 
ethics is concerned with action, and hence not with a listing of 
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justified sentences, it can itself be no more than action, a form of 
non-cognitive stimulation.’’ 

Actually, it seems to me that both arguments are non sequiturs, 
Even if we grant, for the moment, that justifiedness is attributable 
to sentences, we do not thereby deny that it may also hold of acts. 
If so, the goal of ethics may be a listing of justified acts, just as 
that of science is a listing of justified sentences; ethics can be 
cognitive and objective though concerned with action. On the 
further assumption of this paper that justifiedness is never prop- 
erly applicable to sentences at all, and that it is to be distinguished 
from groundability, this confused dilemma between sentential non- 
activism and active non-cognitivism never arises. Furthermore, 
a new, pervasive parallel unites the realms of cognition and action. 
Cognition is a kind of action, and justifiability applies to the one as 
it does to the other. 

If I am not mistaken in thinking that justification is of be- 
havior in the interests of control, that in cognitive justification we 
are interested in controlling acceptance of grounded sentences, and 
that we refer to such acts by way of their linguistic counterparts 
to achieve stability and descriptive precision, a number of features 
in the landscape of our problem begin to take on more definite form. 
It becomes clear that while justification may have the same general 
features and motivation when what are justified are not acceptance- 
acts, nevertheless, because these other acts have no relatively stable 
and precise linguistic counterparts, we lack what appears to be the 
best way presently available for characterizing them. We are re- 
duced to characterizing them in both motivational and socio-cul- 
tural terms, and both these ways are presently more primitive, 
more complex, and more evanescent than description by way of 
linguistic relations. Thus, though the justificational pattern is 
constant, we may expect at the outset a tremendously greater 
amount of vagueness and fogginess in ethico-legal justification 
simply because we have no well-developed referential scheme. 
Our difficulties in denoting and classifying non-affirmational acts 
mean that we are unclear even in specifying what it is we are 
interested in controlling. It is not that we are perfectly clear 
about our interests but lack a language. It is rather that, having 
no precise language, we cannot possibly be clear about our inter- 
ests. And this is so because interests themselves are not clearly 
specifiable at present in abstraction from their objects. To the 
extent that we can’t specify these objects, we simply don’t know 
what our interests are. Thus, the transfer from affirmational to 
non-affirmational justification is bound to involve an increase in 
vagueness, though the pattern remain constant. 
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Furthermore, we noted that for acceptance-justification, the 
necessary and sufficient condition is some maximal pattern of as- 
sociated sentence-credibility. Where we are dealing with non- 
afirmational acts, credibility is clearly irrelevant, since attributable 
to sentences only. Yet the notion of some degree of initial credi- 
bility attaching to sentences, which it is our purpose to save the 
most of in acceptance, is suggestive. For to rank sentences in 
the order of their initial credibility is to rank them at the same 
time in the order of our initial commitment to their acceptance. 
And to save the maximum of initial credibility is to save the maxi- 
mum of our initial commitment to acceptance. To justify ac- 
ceptances, we might say, is to follow a sort of psychological inertia, 
or law of least action. We start with an indefinite number of 
initial acceptance-commitments of various intensities, and we try 
to conserve as much of the total as we can. Forced to change our 
acceptance-pattern, we change in such a way as to continue 
to preserve 2 maximum of initial commitment at any given time. 
The reference to credibility, then, I suggest, is not something 
ultimate in itself for this context, but serves as an indication of 
initial acceptance-commitment, just as the reference to sentences 
serves to characterize acceptance behavior. Finally, the notion of 
the groundedness of sentences and systems in terms of maximum 
credibility gives us a way of harmonizing and continually re- 
equilibrating the totality of our acceptance-commitments in such a 
way as to conserve the maximum and achieve the greatest stability. 

Now if this is true of acceptance-commitments, it may also be 
true, I suggest, of all sorts of commitment. At any given time, 
we have all kinds and degrees of committedness to actions and ac- 
tion-patterns at various levels of generality. Our purpose is to 
harmonize these commitments; to single out, for each moment, a 
set of acts with maximum initial commitment at that time, which 
may serve as a standard of justification. I expect to be reminded 
at this point that there is no law of excluded middle or rule of 
incompatibility for acts as for sentences, and hence no reason for 
singling out one standard set of acts, exclusion from which will 
preclude justification. Without the notion of incompatibility, that 
is, how can anything be excluded? This, I think, puts the cart 
before the horse. It is because the degree of credibility of sentence- 
incompatibles corresponds to the degree of initial commitment to 
their joint acceptance that we may use the former as a relevant 
measure of the latter in justifying acceptance. Sentence incom- 
patibility, then, is, in an important sense, a reflection of act-in- 
compatibility. For the sake of clarity, let us reserve the notion 
of incompatibility for sentences, and speak of acts as being in- 
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congruous, to the extent that the initial commitment to their sun 
is lower than the sum of initial commitments to each singly. The 
erucial incongruity occurs, of course, when the initial commitment 
to their sum is lower than each single initial commitment. 

We are all familiar with the phenomenon of personal eon. 
sistency, which makes two acts jointly valueless for us though each 
singly holds promise. ‘‘The philosopher and the lady-killer cannot 
both keep house in the same tenement of clay,’’ said William James, 
and I doubt that he meant here to deny the attractiveness of either 
of these careers, taken singly and pursued consistently. The point 
here is that, for acts as well as sentences, we cannot simply justify 
everything if we want to maximize initial commitment, for the 
incongruity of acts means that a smaller set may have more initial 
commitment than a larger. While rules of coherence or congruity 
are justifiable here, as before, to the extent to which they maximize 
initial commitment, sets of acts are justified when maximal in this 
respect, and individual acts are justified when they belong to the 
maximal set. Circularity is avoided here, as before, since, while 
each act singly is justified by inclusion in the standard act-set, 
it is the totality of acts which exerts control over the choice of a 
standard act-set. This description, in terms of commitment, co- 
incides for acceptances with our previous explanation in terms of 
credibility, as noted, but is generalizable to legal and ethical con- 
texts where credibility is inapplicable. : 

An important point brought out by this analysis is the systematic 
import of acts, which forms the basis of ethical and legal justifica- 
tion. Justification is never a question of an isolated act just as it 
is never a question of an isolated sentence-acceptance, nor is it a 
non-rational stimulation, as the extreme emotivists would have it. 
It is the systematic rechanneling of initial commitments in such a 
way that each act is judged in terms of all others. We do not start 
from scratch, but always with initial commitments of some degree; 
but neither do we rest content with the latter. We modify and 
transform them into derived commitments of various sorts by 
systematic pressure which is channeled through principles of con- 
gruence. These derived commitments to acts, action-patterns, and 
rules are always changing, yet always subject to control. Whoever 
looks at ethics through law, or whoever recognizes the complex inter- 
play of initial attraction, derived commitment, and the drive for 
personal consistency in individual moral choice, will acknowledge 
the rational and systematic structuring of justification. 

The principle of least action operates also in non-affirmational 
justification. We seek the maximum preservation of initial com- 
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mitments and make the smallest changes consonant with the con- 
tinual preservation of this maximum. Legal or ethical reform may 
involve, however, a kind of systematic overhauling when small 
changes no longer suffice for maximizing commitment. New social 
conditions, corresponding in a way to crucial experiments, may 
radically alter the initial commitments to acts of various kinds, 
or bring new acts into being which demand taking into account. 
Radical change in congruence-rules may occur, with a transitional 
period of unsettlement before a new stability forms. Rapid per- 
sonal growth may in this way also involve a basic reorientation and 
new congruence rules. 

I may be asked how I justify the maximization of commitment. 
My answer can only be that I am trying to describe what I take 
to be the meaning of rational justification. Only a thorough test- 
ing of the present proposal will reveal whether or not it is ac- 
curate. I cannot further justify the maximization of commitment 
within my analysis, for on my account such justification is mean- 
ingless. 

Perhaps a word should be said at this point about the much- 
debated issue of subjectivity in ethics. On the present account, 
disagreements over justification are rationally soluble only if in- 
itial commitments are constant. Now it is clearly reasonable to 
assume that degrees of such commitment are assignéd differently 
by different people, and especially by members of different cul- 
tures. But this seems to me highly realistic. Legal and ethical 
outlooks in different cultures may develop justificational schemes 
which follow the same rational pattern, and yet, since they start 
from different initial positions, may conflict beyond the possibility 
of rational adjudication. The same is obviously true of persons 
within the same cultural environment, or of the same person at 
different stages of growth. Such subjectivity is not, however, 
tantamount to the irrationality of the domain of ethics. According 
to the prevalent stereotype, the rational realm is the realm in which 
all must eventually come to agree, and the model of such a realm 
isscience. I fail to see, however, what Providence guarantees uni- 
versal agreement in any domain. Certainly, if the present analysis 
is correct, subjectivity reigns in the same sense, though perhaps 
to a lesser degree, in the cognitive or scientific domain, since all 
justification rests upon initial commitments, which may vary from 
time to time and from person to person. How to bring a hallucina- 
tory schizophrenic, by rational means, to agree to the truth of 
physics is, I think, a hopeless problem ; one which cannot be decided 
by defining physics as a rational domain. Rationality, in any 
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event, does not create commitments, but only sets up communica. 
tion among them, so that we may be guided by a controlled totality, 
rather than by any single one gone wild. Though disagreements, 
then, over initial commitments are not rationally soluble, this gub. 
jectivity is inevitable in all domains and hence cannot entail a 
distinguishing irrationality for ethics. 

Furthermore, there is a practical factor which offsets the theo. 
retical subjectivity in question. We cannot determine with finality 
at any given time, regarding any given disagreement, that we have 
exhausted rational means of adjudication and gotten down to the 
rock bottom of all relevant initial commitments. Theoretically, we 
may always continue to expand our attention, originally focused 
on the circumscribed area of conflict, so that it takes in more and 
more of the totality of our acts. We may hope to encounter some 
area of shared commitment, of systematic centrality, such that the 
original disagreement will be overshadowed. Thus, subjectivity, 
in the sense indicated, is compatible with a constant practical rele- 
vance of shared search for areas of agreement. 


IsRaEL SCHEFFLER 
HarvakD UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


MR. WALHOUT’S ‘‘ OBJECTIVITY AND VALUE’”’ 


N his interesting and informative article, ‘‘Objectivity and 

Value,’’? Mr. Walhout analyzes the concept of objectivity in 
value theory to overcome a twofold ambiguity, (1) that to which 
the term ‘‘objectivity’’ refers and (2) what it means. In the 
first place it is decided that it refers to three different areas of the 
value problem, ‘‘methodological objectivity,’’ ‘‘ epistemological ob- 
jectivity,’’ and ‘‘metaphysical objectivity’’ (p. 285). Secondly, 
these are in turn broken down into nineteen different meanings 
each exemplified by a particular value theory. Thus most of the 
article is concerned with a survey of nineteen different value 
theories all of which possess the ‘‘underlying motif’’ of ‘‘over- 
personal control,’’ the author’s generic definition of ‘‘ objectivity.” 

The analysis is justified, the author claims, because ‘‘ When 
philosophers set out to defend nowadays what is variously desig- 
nated ‘objectivity of values,’ ‘an objective theory of value,’ or 


‘objective values,’ they are employing phrases which have become 
almost completely uninformative’’ (p. 285). 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. L, No. 10 (May 7, 1953), pp. 285-300. 
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That this is true few would question, but does the analysis 
referred to above resolve the difficulty? For example, it is not 
clear whether on the one hand the concept of objectivity neces- 
sarily implies all nineteen suggested ‘‘meanings’’ and the con- 
textual definitions given for each are typical theories of a desig- 
nated class, or, on the other hand, whether the various theories 
simply have in common what the author calls ‘‘over-personal con- 
trol.’?’ In so far as it is an empirical study of various value 
theories and in so far as the term ‘‘objectivity’’ as used by the 
various thinkers offers an opportunity for a fruitful comparison 
of those theories, it need not involve an analysis of a concept that 
is somehow known apart from such theories. The primary value 
of the paper lies not in the analysis, as such, but in the claim 
that the various theories have in common the property known as 
“‘over-personal control.’’ 

In his summary the author offers in condensed form a formal 
outline of the various ‘‘meanings’’ or theories and another outline 
paralleling the first with his ‘‘names’’ for the theories (pp. 298— 
299). In so far as the lists of ‘‘meanings’’ and ‘‘names’’ are 
understood as shorthand terms and phrases for the theories enu- 
merated previously, they are helpful and meaningful. But the 
outline form suggests an analytic derivation of terms necessarily 
implied in the original concept with classes and subclasses. The 
over-all effect is such as to suggest that what could have been 
arrived at through the logical analysis of a concept has, in fact, 
occurred in the various theories. The fact that through analysis 
on the one hand and through an empirical survey on the other we 
arrive at the same three fundamental areas and the same nineteen 
different meanings seems almost too good to be true. Among 
other things, it suggests that if the analysis is exhaustive then 
there is no more room for another type of theory. (This too may 
seem almost too good to be true.) 

However, ambiguity may be avoided in discussions of value 
theory without resorting to what may be implied in the concept of 
objectivity. This can be accomplished simply through the em- 
pirical investigation of existing theories. If the shorthand phrases 
and names are understood not as names of classes but as names 
for particular theories which may or may not be similar in certain 
respects to other theories, then the ambiguity will not occur. At 
two points within Mr. Walhout’s outline of ‘‘names’’ proper names 
occur (p. 299), albeit with generic endings, ‘‘Kantian’’ and 
“Platonic,’’ respectively. Here, it seems to me, is the proper way 
of resolving the problem and a method not infrequently employed. 
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If an empirical method were used throughout and the nameg of 
the authors or other conventional titles were employed when and 
only when space would not permit a more complete description of 
the particular theory, the same comparisons could be made without 
risking ambiguity in meaning. 

Now, returning to those ‘‘philosophers’’ who ‘‘set out to defend 
nowadays what is variously designated ‘objectivity of values,’ ” 
ete., the problem here is not that of analyzing the concept of ob. 
jectivity but of simply reminding them that so far we do not have 
‘‘an objective theory of value’’ in general either to defend or at- 
tack. Those theories which, due to certain common properties, 
may be classified and attacked or defended as one, are for all 
practical purposes identical; but whether or not they are identical 
ean be determined only by a public and empirical point by point 
comparison that is acceptable to everyone concerned. When ge- 
rious controversy occurs resort may always be made to the par. 
ticular theories involved. 

Thus, it would seem that clarity could be achieved without ref. 
erence to an ‘‘underlying motif’’ such as ‘‘over-personal control,” 
poetically suggestive as it may be, or without referring to Mr. 
Walhout’s overburdened tables of ‘‘meanings’’ and ‘‘names.’’ 


T. Foster LINDLEY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
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New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes; Descartes as Pioneer. 
Norman Kemp SmirH. London: Macmillan; [New York: &t. 
Martin’s Press] 1952. xii, 369 pp. $5.00. 

Descartes’ Philosophical Writings. Selected and translated by 
Norman Kemp Smith. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1952 
vii, 317 pp. $5.00. 


Over a half-century intervenes between Norman Kemp Smith's 
Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy—a work which he describes 
over-modestly as prentice-work—and these New Studies. The New 
Studies, as Professor Smith states in the Preface (p. vi), are not 
a revision of the earlier work, but a new book. No reader can fail 
to be impressed by the author’s Cartesian scholarship, the acuteness 
of his analyses, and his sensitivity to the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies in Cartesian doctrine. The sub-title of the New Studies, 
Descartes as Pioneer (also the title of the final chapter), suggests 
the sympathies and the orientation of the work. The final chapter, 
although admittedly conjectural in part, and necessarily so, is 8 
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fitting culmination of the work. The attempt to distinguish and 
define eight stages in the course of Descartes’ life-work, given in 
the first chapter, will be found illuminating by every student of 
this philosopher. The book is replete with footnotes, and in a mul- 
titude of instances provides the Latin and French terms and ex- 
pressions of the original, which prove to be very helpful. 

The procedure followed in the New Studies might be character- 
ized as cyclical. Themes of Cartesian thought, examined as they 
are stated in earlier stages, are resumed and re-examined at later 
stages, with continuities and discontinuities of doctrine made clear. 
We are thus provided with a notable study of doctrinal changes and 
of Descartes’ realization in later stages of difficulties and incon- 
sistencies in the earlier enunciation of his position. Professor 
Smith fully recognizes that there are two trains of thought leading 
to and away from the Cogito. On the one hand, there is the doc- 
trine of the immediately experienced, of immediate awareness in 
what may be called the psychological sense, with the indubitability 
pertaining to it. On the other hand, there is the doctrine of the 
immediate presence to mind, of the immediate apprehension by 
the intellect, of the eternal non-invented natures or essences, with 
a corresponding indubitability. The many uses of key terms, with 
resultant ambiguities and even inconsistencies, are fully appreci- 
ated by the author, who rightly makes no attempt to explain them 
away. 

A central interest in the New Studies concerns the so-called 
Cartesian dualism of mind and body and that quasi-substantiality 
that the author neatly describes as the embodied self. In the end, 
Descartes, as Professor Smith fully discloses, can but concede that 
the embodied self represents an inexplicable mystery. After con- 
sideration of Descartes’ replies to the embarrassing questions of 
the Princess Elizabeth, the author exclaims over what he describes 
as ‘‘these strange and difficult theses’’: ‘‘That the notion of the 
union of mind and body is for us no less primitive and ultimate than 
the notion of either taken separately! That it is a notion certified 
by sense, not by thought, and yet in respect of certainty not less 
reliable! That it is a notion opaque to the understanding and even 
to the understanding aided by the imagination, and yet ‘known 
very clearly by the senses!’ ’’ (p. 258). 

Smith declares: ‘‘In thus postulating that we have a direct 
face-to-face apprehension of patterns in the brain, Descartes . . . 
succeeds in escaping certain of the difficulties in which, on the usual 
interpretation of his teaching, he is inextricably tangled. For al- 
though he still advocates a doctrine of representative perception, 
the correspondence to be established is no longer between objects, 
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assumed to be mental, and physical bodies, but between brain. 
patterns (ideas corporeas) and the distant bodies mechanically 
generative of them, the kind of correspondence which can find more 
or less adequate analogies in the correlative movements of the 
lower and upper ends of a writer’s pen. . . . In apprehending the 
brain-patterns the mind will already be ‘outside itself,’ already 
contemplating in a direct face-to-face manner what is in physical 
space. . . . In other words, though Descartes’ teaching is still that 
in all cases our perception of external objects (i.e. of bodies ex- 
ternal to the animal organism) is indirect and to that extent 
‘representational,’ the ‘representations’ are, he declares, physical, 
not mental’’ (p. 147). What more can be said in view of the 
mystery of the embodied self? After all, it is a matter of natural 
belief (pp. 256-258). 

Smith is particularly successful in showing that the meta- 
physical conceptions of the Meditations were insufficient as a basis 
for physical science and that Descartes must have come to recog. 
nize this. Cartesian science is really not a science of matter-sub- 
stance, but of extended bodies in motion (cf. pp. 325 ff.). The 
author rightly emphasizes that Descartes insists upon the need of 
sensory data, and recognized the need at an early date (cf. p. 93, 
n. 1, and pp. 94-100). 

The companion volume is an excellent translation of the follow- 
ing: Regulae, Discourse (with some omissions), sections on theory 
of Vision from the Dioptric, Meditations, Letters on the Mind- 
Body Problem (to Regius, to Elizabeth, to Arnauld with a selection 
from the Replies to the Sixth Objections), selections from the 
Passtons, and a Passage from the Recherche. The footnotes, at 
critical moments, provide the Latin and French terminology of the 
original. One can but regret that the volume is not twice its actual 
size—it is a pity that all of the Objections and Replies are not 
included. 

Professor Smith has laid the student of Descartes under such 
great obligations, that unfavorable criticism would seem to be un- 
gracious. This reviewer, at least, is so much in accord with the 
general interpretations that he has but one comment to make. 
Professor Smith’s interpretation seems to fail to make sufficient 
distinction between the two famous rhetorical suppositions of Des 
cartes—the malign genius, of great power but not omnipotent, and 
the deceiving god. The distinction of functions of these supposi- 
tions should be central in the interpretation of the Meditations. 


ALBERT G. A. BALZ 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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An Analysis of Resemblance. R. W. Cuurcu. London: Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd. [1952]. 136 pp. 12s.6d. ($3.50). 


The author of this competent and closely reasoned study be- 
lieves that an analysis of resemblance is necessary as the first step 
towards a theory of universals; ‘‘any enquiry whatever into the 
nature of universals must perforce derive from a prior analysis 
of resemblance’’ (p. 122). This should not be taken to mean that 
the only preparatory work necessary for a theory of universals 
is the analysis of resemblance and I do not suppose Dr. Church 
would want to say this. But it does mean that, whatever other 
steps need to be taken, this step is inevitable if a satisfactory theory 
of universals is ever to be discovered. 

We begin with the empirical fact that the experienced world 
is not a world of unique entities wholly unrelated to one another ; 
on the contrary it is a world of resemblances and differences. This 
word ‘‘resemblance,’’ however, is used in different senses, and it is 
Dr. Church’s task to unravel its various meanings. There is, first, 
a fundamental distinction between ‘‘resembling’’ in the sense of 
(a) being exactly the same and (b) being different but yet alike. 
This postage stamp exactly resembles that postage stamp in hue and 
design. This is resemblance in the first sense. But the color of 
this book resembles the color of the book next to it, although the 
two books do not have exactly the same color. This is ‘‘re- 
semblance’? in a second sense basically different from the first. 

It is today perhaps more usual to speak of resemblance in this 
first sense, what Church calls ‘‘exact resemblance,’’ as ‘‘identity,’’ 
and to reserve the term ‘‘resemblance’’ for resemblance in the sec- 
ond of the above senses. The color of the first postage stamp is 
identical with the color of the second, but the color of this book 
resembles, without being identical with, the color of the book next 
to it. Dr. Church acknowledges ‘‘that resemblances that are the 
same are qualitative identities’? (p. 75) and does not presumably 
object to this usage. But the ‘‘identity’’ involved is not unambigu- 
ous and he thinks it best to speak of it as exact resemblance. I 
find some difficulty in speaking of the color of the two postage 
stamps as resembling, even resembling exactly, when they are 
identical. It is more natural to say in this case that the color of the 
first postage stamp does not resemble the color of the second but is 
identical with it. I admit, however, that the important point here 
is to distinguish sharply between, to use Dr. Church’s language, 
“exactly the same’’ and ‘‘different but alike,’’ and this distinction 
is very clearly made in his analysis. 

A more important question is whether we are ever justified in 
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speaking of qualitative identities or qualities that are exactly the 
same, for some have denied their existence. Dr. Church examines 
the Hegelian denial, consequent upon the analysis of identity as 
“‘identity in difference.’’ He concludes, rightly in my opinion, 
that the facts of experience refute the Idealist theory since we do 
find exact resemblances in our experience. Again, certain phi- 
losophers whilst admitting that we do experience indistinguishables, 
question whether experienced indistinguishables are real identities. 
Church considers Russell’s statement of this difficulty in Our 
Knowledge of the External World and holds that many of his 
difficulties arise from the confused manner in which the puzzle is 
set forward by him. His criticism here is pertinent, but I do not 
feel that he has solved the difficulty entirely. The fact is that we 
often take a and b to be indistinguishable and later find them dis- 
tinguishable, or that we fail to distinguish between a and b and 
between b and c and yet find c to be different from a. So we have 
genuine ground for doubting whether what is at present indis- 
tinguishable is really identical. We may solve the difficulty, of 
course, by defining the identical as that which is empirically in. 
distinguishable. But Russell’s problem would remain. 

Yet whether we know ‘‘real’’ identities or do not know them, 
it remains true that we certainly experience qualities which, so 
far as we can now say, are identical or the same. And these, ac- 
cording to Dr. Church’s analysis, give us resemblance of the 
first kind. Yet a word may be used in many ways; it is a bad 
error to suppose that one and the same word always has one and 
the same referent. People slip into this error frequently in the 
ease of the word ‘‘resemblance.’’ (Church could have made a 
stronger case against Russell on this head than on the one he 
chooses.) It is a mistake to suppose that the word ‘‘resemblance”’ 
always refers to one common quality of resembling or to resem- 
blances as such, which is always the same. In fact resembling in 
some contexts is not the same thing as resembling in others. Dr. 
Church distinguishes four kinds of resemblances. In the case of 
qualities there is (a) sameness, ‘‘one qualitative identity (or rela- 
tion) repeated in two cases of itself,’’ and (b) likeness, ‘‘resem- 
blances that are diverse (as a red here and an orange here are 
diverse), and yet analogous’’ (p. 85). (The reference to relation 
in (a) is interesting. Is its absence in (b) to be taken to mean that 
relations resemble one another in the first sense only? Dr. Church 
does not say so, and I doubt whether such a doctrine could be sus- 
tained. The treatment of relations as well as qualities is an im- 
portant part of this problem, but Church’s treatment may be 
thought inadequate in respect to relations.) 
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The distinction between the first and second resemblances may 
be further illustrated by the fact that ‘‘degrees of resemblance’”’ 
may be spoken of in the second case but not in the first. Thus this 
instance of orange resembles this instance of red more than it 
resembles this instance of blue. But this instance of shade x does 
not resemble another instance of the same shade ~ to a greater or 
less degree. ‘‘Greater or lesser degree’’ bespeaks some order or 
other and Church finds these ‘‘intrinsic orders’’ in our experience. 
Thus there is an intrinsic order of hues or of geometrical patterns. 
There exist too contingent orders of human arrangement, but these 
intrinsic orders are to be distinguished from them. I think we 
should grant Dr. Church’s point as long as it is not maintained 
that these intrinsic orders rule out all action of the mind. For 
instance, there exists an order of colors independent of the mind 
experiencing, yet in setting up the boundaries between, say, red 
and purple the mind itself interferes and arbitrarily draws the 
line. Dr. Church would possibly admit this feature within the 
intrinsic order. 

But in addition to the two basic senses of resemblance already 
distinguished there are two derivative senses. A third sense of 
resemblance is when we say that the things S and T resemble one 
another, having the identical qualities a, b and c, though they have 
other qualities which are different from one another. The re- 
semblance in this third case is based on resemblance in the first 
sense, although unlike resemblance in the first sense it permits of 
degrees of resemblance, as does resemblance in the second sense. 
The fourth sense of resemblance is that in which things may be 
said to resemble one another though they have no quality in com- 
mon, but some of their qualities may be alike (without being 
identical). S and T may share no identical quality, but yet re- 
semble one another more, let us say, than S resembles V, since S 
and 7 have more resembling qualities in the second sense of the 
word ‘‘resemblance.”’ 

One outcome of this analysis is to show the falsity of that realist 
theory of universals which holds that whenever a general word is 
used it refers to one and the same referent. It is not the case that 
whenever we use a general word such as ‘‘resemblance’’ we must, 
on all occasions, be referring to one and the same entity. The 
reference depends upon the context, for the word may be used in 
any one of at least four different meanings. This is true and 
raises the further question, which Dr. Church does not consider, 
whether referring is invariably the function of the general word. 
But Dr. Church does not confine himself to such abstract words as 

‘“‘resemblance’’; he takes the example of the word ‘‘color’’ and 
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shows that the nominalist is justified in supposing that it is prop- 
erly used with reference to red, yellow, etc., without his having to 
suppose something common in all these, namely, color. There is 
no color common to red and yellow, and yet the word ‘‘color’’ covers 
both. These colors resemble one another not in the sense of being 
identical but in the sense of being members of an intrinsic order, 
that is, they resemble in the second sense. Such a position is not 
realism, but neither is it nominalism : in so far as Dr. Church insists 
on the intrinsic order of colors his position involves a rejection of 
nominalism as well as of realism. 
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The fifteenth annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 


Conference was held at Southern Methodist heamuniiende Dallas, 
Texas, December 20-22, 1953. 
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The following board of officers was elected: 
President: Anna D. McCracken (University of Kansas). 
Vice-President: James S. Fulton (The Rice Institute). 
Secretary Treasurer: Robert L. Rein’] (Louisiana State Univer. 
sity). 
Additional members of the Executive Committee: 
John C. Feaver (University of Oklahoma). 
Ian P. McGreal (Southern Methodist University). 
Cecil H. Miller (Kansas State College). 





The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will be held at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 20 and 21, 1954. General subject: ‘‘The 
Existence and Nature of God.’’ 





The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Me- 
morial Fund has been established as a memorial to the late Pro- 
fessor David F. Swenson, former head of the department of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Minnesota. The purpose of this fund 
is to provide an annual fellowship for intensive study of the thought 
of Soren Kierkegaard, Danish religious philosopher, 1813-1855. 

The fellowship is open to any qualified student irrespective of 
race, nationality, color, sex or religion. Qualification implies: 1) 
an adequate intellectual preparation including some intensive study 
of Kierkegaard; 2) a reading knowledge of the Danish language; 
3) a definite religious as well as intellectual interest in Kierke- 
gaard’s thought; 4) an area of special interest in which the candi- 
date wishes to concentrate his studies. The fellowship may be 
awarded to anyone who is engaged in serious study of Kierkegaard. 
The institution or locale in which studies will be pursued may be se- 
lected by the candidate on consultation with the Committee. 

The amount of the stipend is $500. If available funds permit, 
this sum may be augmented by the Committee at their discretion. 
The First National Bank of Minneapolis, custodian of the fund, will 
transmit to the fellow the amount of the stipend in such install- 
ments as may be agreed upon by the Committee and the fellow. 

Applications for the fellowship should be directed to the Secre- 
tary of the Swenson-Kierkegaard Fellowship Committee, 100 Wes- 
brook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
The award will be made in June, and applications must be in the 
hands of the Committee not later than April 15. The decisions of 
the Committee on all matters are final. 





